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April 7. 
Me. Theodore D. Rand in the Chair. 
Twenty-five persons present. 

The Serpentines of Eastern Pennsylvania. — Theodore D. Rand 
called attention to the specimens of serpentine presented this even- 
ing. They had been collected from numerous localities in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. He regarded them, as stated in a paper read 
before the Academy, as belonging to at least two groups : one bor- 
dering the ancient gneiss ; the other, which he believed to be much 
more recent, occurring in the mica schists and gneisses. 

The former are altered igneous rocks, either pyroxenic or chryso- 
litic, the chief material being enstatite, found often but slightly al- 
tered ; the latter of more doubtful and perhaps varied origin, deter- 
mination of which will require much more study of thin sections 
under the microscope. 

The bright yellow serpentine from Easttown Township, Chester 
Co., is probably altered chrysolite chiefly, while that from Fritz 
Island, near Reading, is an altered dolomite. That from Brinton's 
■Quarry, near West Chester, contains bronzite, not entirely changed. 

The Radnor serpentine is chiefly altered enstatite, but specimens 
presented show, also, a change from asbestus into serpentine. 

No rock is better suited than serpentine to show that minerals 
have a life history, that they are not the unchangeable substances 
commonly supposed, for serpentine seems to be a stage in the life of 
many minerals of which magnesia is a large component, while ser- 
pentine, in its turn, decomposes into soil, or occasionally, indeed in 
this region frequently, into quartz. 

Perido-Steatite and Diabase. — Dr. Florence Bascom stated that 
she bad recently made examination of thin sections from the ser- 
pentine of the belt running northeast and southwest from Chestnut 
Hill through the soapstone quarry to a point northeast of Bryn 
Mawr, and also of the trap of the Conshohocken dyke. 

The serpentine was from the quarries on the Black Rock road, 
between Mill Creek and the Roberts road. The belt lies wholly 
■within the mica schists on the southeast side of the Pre-Cambrian 
gneiss. The serpentine proved to be derived from a peridotite and 
not from a dolomite or from an enstatite rock, as in other cases 
mentioned. The thin sections show olivine grains with the charac- 
teristic alteration to serpentine on their peripheries ; much talc or 
steatite is present. The rock is, therefore, a perido-steatite. The 
dark green crystals, conspicuous in the hand specimens, often 
twinned, are pseudomorphs after olivine, and not after staurolite, 
the forms of each resembling the other closely. 
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The rock of the Conshohocken dyke is medium-grained, compact, 
of a gray color on the fresh surface, a rusty green on the weathered 
surface. In thin sections it shows itself a typical diabase, with 
plagioclase, pyroxene, ilmenite and apatite, as primary constituents, 
and chlorite, serpentine, scanty biotite and calcite, as secondary 
constituents. The structure is characteristically ophitic : slender 
idiomorphic lath-shaped feldspars form a net work, while allotrio- 
morphic pyroxene fills the angular spaces. The feldspar is twinned 
according to the albite law, and its optical properties indicate that 
it belongs to the labradorite-bytownite end of the series. The py- 
roxene is a colorless nonpleochroic monoclinic variety. The cleav- 
ages and low extinction angle point to diallage as the species. Apa- 
tite is the oldest constituent. Ilmenite shows slight alteration to 
leucoxene. The rock is very like the Pine Rock diabase described 
by Dana in Amer. Jour. Sci., Vol. 42, 1891, page 82. 



April 14. 
The President, Samuel G. Dixon, M. D., in the Chair. 
Twenty-seven persons present. 



April 21. 

The President, Samuel G. Dixon, M. D., in the Chair 

Thirty-six persons present. 

A paper entitled " A Eevision of the Polar Hares of America," 
by Samuel N. Rhoads, was presented for publication. 



April 28. 
The President, Samuel G. Dixon, M. D., in the Chair. 
Thirty-three persons present. 

A paper entitled " A Remarkable Central American Melanian," 
by H. A. Pilsbry, was presented for publication. 

The death of William Hunt, M. D., a member, April 19, 1896, 
was announced. 

Dr. Persifor Frazer was appointed to represent the Academy 
at the Seventh Session of the International Congress of Geologists 
to be held in St. Petersburg in 1897. 

An invitation to participate in the Mining and Geological 
Millennial Congress, to be held at Budapest, September 25th and 



